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Five Special Institutes to Draw 


Many to U. 


MADISON, Wis. — Five spe- 
cial institutes or school sessions, 
which are held collateral with 
summer school but which are not 
an integral part of it, are expec- 
ted to attract hundreds of lead- 
ers in the fields of education, 
niusic, drama, agriculture, rural 
sociology, and labor economies to 
the University of Wisconsin cam- 
pus this summer during the State 
University’s 41st annual summer 
session, 

Although not a part of the 
University summer session, the 
special sessions will all take place 
during the six weeks summer 
school, thus enabling those at- 
tending the special institutes to 
enroll in State University sum- 
mer studies which correspond 
with the special sessions in which 
they are interested. 


Many Courses to Study 

The 1939 Wisconsin summer 
school, in which hundreds of 
courses of study will be offered 
by more than 300 faculty mem- 
bers, will begin on June 26 and 
close August 4. Special nine-week 
courses in the Graduate school, 
offered again this year, will be- 
on June 26 and close on Au- 
gust 25, while the Law school 
will open its 10-week session on 
June 19 and end on August 25. 
Registration for this year’s sum- 
mer school begins on Saturday, 
June 24, and continues through 
Monday, June 26. 

The five special sessions ‘or 
schools which are expected to 
draw hundreds of citizens to the 
campus are: 

“The School Administrators’ 
Conference, to be held July 17-21; 

The Bandmasters’, Orchestra 
Leaders’, and Chorus Conductors’ 
Clinic, to be held July 9-19. 

The Dramatic and Speech In- 
stitute, June 26 to July 7. 

The Rural Leadership Confer- 
ence, to be held June 26 to July 7. 

And the Summer School for 
Workers in Industry, to be held 
during the entire six-weeks ses- 
sion from June 26 to August 4. 

All of these special meetings 
have been held during previous 
Wisconsin summer school sessions 
on the State University campus. 
The School Administrators con- 
ference is sponsored by the 
school of education, and annually 
brings to the campus schoolmen 
from all parts of Wisconsin and 
many other mid-western states. 


To Hold Drama, Speech Meet 

The annual Music Clinic is held 
by the school of music, and gives 
special training to more than 600 
bandmasters, orchestra leaders, 
chorus conductors, and high school 
students of music annually. Held 
under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity bureau of dramatic ac- 
tivity, the annual Dramatic and 
Speech Institute each year draws 
many men and women to the 
campus from Wisconsin and many 
other states for intensive drama 
and speech study. 

The „Rural Leadership confer- 
ence, under the direction of the 
college of agriculture, attracts 
many leaders from rural commu- 
nities throughout the state and 


W. Campus 


nation, The Summer School for 
Workers in Industry, which i 
the summer session of the Uni- 
versity’s year-round School 
Workers, directed by Prof. „E. 
Schwarztrauber, brings many 
workers in industry to the cam- 
pus each summer for six weeks 
of intensive study. 


a 
HOAN NAMES COLONEL 


PIASECKI TO CITY BOARD 
OF TAX REVIEW 


Along with the naming of 
Leon M. Gurda to another four- 


Mayor Daniel W. Hoan late last 
week appointed Colonel Peter F. 
Piasecki, now business manager 
of the Kuryer Publishing Co., 
and Paul E. Schmidt to the City 
Board of Tax Review. 

Mayor Hoan named Colonel | 
|Piasecki to fill the post vacated 
by Thomas Kuczyński who re- 
cently was appointed deputy toll 
the tax commissioner while} 
Schmidt, former deputy to the 
tax and treasury commissioners, 


was named to succeed H. F. 
Gaeth. Colonel Piasecki’s term 
will expire April 30, 1943, 
Schmidt's April 30, 1944, and 
Gurda’s June 1, 1943, 
ot: 

POLE ACT TO CURB 

GERMAN FIRM’S 


Anti-Polish Propaganda in Poland 


WARSAW, Poland—The pro- 
vocative behavior of the German 
Heck] Wash-Powders~firm arous- 
ed great resentment here accord- 
ing to a press dispatch from Po- 
land. The German firm recently 
included with its commercial art- 
icles anti-Polish printed matter: 
This method of anti-Polish prop- 
aganda was used throughout Po- 
land by anti-Polish agitators. 

The behavior of the Heckl firm | 
met with the absolute censure of 
the Polish public which immedi- 
ately began a boycott of that 
firm’s products. All Polish news- 
papers, on the other hand, ceased 
to print the Heckl paid advertise- 
ments, and by order of the War- 
saw authorities, street-car adver- 
tisements of the German firm 
also were removed from Polish 
trams. 


for | 


year term as building inspector, || 


[for 
[ôf curiosity to see what is new 


Would Pay U. S. 


On April 26 the House of Com- 
mons, whose excitement during 
the Munich crisis verged on hys- 
teria, was cool and unemotional 
when Prime Minister Chamber- 


[lain announced the most revolu- 


tionary decision in the military 
history of postwar Britain, 
Chamberlain read from a typed 
manuscript in matter of fact 
tones. Britain's present mobiliza- 


| |tion machinery, he declared, was 


Jean de Beaumont (aboye), French 
ldeputy from Indo-China, urged 


| Premier Edouard Daladier to open 


‘negotiations with the United States 
ito solve the problem of debts owed 
lto America” and to give the United 
| States “under one form or another, 
ithe legitimate satisfaction it has | 
expected of us for six years.” 


DEVELOPMENTS OF- OF 
HOUSING IN WARSAW 
SUPRESSES DEWEY 


NEW YORK, — Charles 
Dewey, former er adviser 
to the government of Poland ar- 
rived here yesterday from Eur- 
ope, where he spent a few days 
in Poland as United States Am- 
bassador to Poland, Drexel Bid- 
dle. He said that his visit there 
was of no political significance, 
and that he stayed there for a 
few days before his departure 
the United States “just out 


in Poland.” Dewey admitted that 
he was deeply impressed with 
the development of Warsaw 
which has taken great-strides in 
housing during recent years. 
oto— 


NOT QUITE CLEAR 


a 


AURORA, Handed a 
batch of subpoenas to serve, Po- 
lice Lt. George N. Rees couldn’t 
locate one of the persens wanted 
as a witness — a Rees Geon. Fi- 
nally, he took the summons to 
court and explained his troubles. 
“You're it,” he was told. “That’s 
Rees, Geo. N.” 


National Music week, a celeb- 
artion sponsored by musical or- 
ganizations throughout the coun- 
try, found Milwaukee cooperating 
to a very full extent. Throughout 
this week, music filled the air 
throughout the city as schools 
and music organizations are do- 
ing their part in putting over 
the celebration. 

Daily concerts were given by 
the Federal music project musi- 
Gians in the city at the city hall 
and on the steps of the public 
library. Although the festivities 
were dampened somewhat by the 
rain Monday afternoon, a goodly 
gathering attended the perform- 


ance in front of the library. Aft- 


City Aids in Music Celebration 


er the 15 minute program an or- 
gan recital in the library was 
heard by an interested audience. 

The bank and organ programs 
are being given daily at 1:15 p. 
m. for the early part of the week 
and will continue till the end of 
the week. The City hall was the 
scene of another concert Wednes- 
day morning. 

Wednesday morning the Shore- 
wood auditorium resounded to 
the music of the Wisconsin Fed- 
eral Symphony orchestra, direct- 
ed by Dr. Sigfrid Praeger. This 
afternoon at 2 p. m., the orches- 
tra directed by Elwyn Owen gave 
a program at West Milwaukee 
High school 


so “antiquated” that “certain 
precautions” would cause a shock 
to public confidence. He therefore 
wanted the power to mobilize re- 
serves by secret orders in council 
instead of the public proclama- 
tion, 

All knew what the Prime Min- 
ister meant. The threat of sur- 
prise bombing raids Had caused 
antiaircraft defenses to be mann- 
ed night and day. Chamberlain 
expressed this fear: “If war were 
to come we might pass into it in 
|a matter not of weeks but of 
hours. No one can pretend that 
this is peacetime in any sense in 
which the term could fairly be 


UNITED STATES DEFENSE 


With the exception of 35 ves- 
sels anchored in the Hudson Riv- 
er as an added attraction for 
New York World’s Fair visitors, 
battleships comprising the bulk 
of the United States Fleet last 
week completed their hurried 
west ward transit through the 
Panama Canal. On other fronts 
the Administration tightened its 
defense program: within an hour 
after the money was appropri- 
ated, The War Department award- 
ed contracts for 571 fighting 
planes; the Navy asked for $6,- 
000,000 to modernize five battle- 
ships, and the Senate sent to the 
White House a bill providing 
$153,000,000 for tanks, anti-air- 
craft guns, and seacoast defense. 
* President Roosevelt made an 
important defense move of his 
own when he named Brig. Gen. 
George C. Marshall as Chief of 
Staff to succeed Gen. Malin 
Craig, who retires August 31. 
Ignoring Army politics, the Pres- 
ident looked over the heads of 
twenty major generals and four- 
teen brigadiers to find a soldier 
known for his brains and judg- 
ment, whose 58 years jibe with 


the Army’s aim for younger 
blood in the top ranks. 
oe 


13 OF 17 ELECTED HAD 
COMMUNIST SUPPORT 


CLEVELAND, Ohio. — Candi- 
dates with the backing of the 
Communist faction in the United 
Automobile Workers union won 
thirteen out of seventeen places 
on the general executive board 
recognized by the C. I. O. in an 
election held here recently. 

Observers commented that, 
while those elected were not ne- 
cessarily Communists or follow- 
ers of the “party line” them- 
selves, all thirteen were appar- 
ently willing to accept Red sup- 
port as an “election manouevre.” 


| quently, 


BRITAIN’S DRAFT LAW 


Conscription Bolsters Defense, Economie Control Appear Next. 


Defense is Great Burden 


The Prime Minister spoke of 
the great burden anti-aircraft de- 
fense put on Territorial troops, 
and of Britain’s increased milita- 
ry commitments in Europe. Then 
he said: “Some measure of com- 
pulsory military training has for 
the time being become necessary.” 

A few Conservatives cheered, 
though someone cried: “I thought 
you brought peace in our time.” 
Chamberlain ignored the gibe and 
explained how Britains first 
peacetime conscript army would 
be raised, Some 310,000 youths of 
20 will be called for examivation 
this month. The 200,000 left after 
exemptions have been made will 
enroll at the county depots of 
regular army regiments, where 
they will begin six months of 
training, When this is completed 
they will be placed in the regular 
army reserve or in the Territo- 


rials, and a new class will be 

called up. 

Cabinet Approves Conscription 
This conscription scheme had 


been approved by the Cabinet the 
previous night. The Labor party, 


jwhich has always bitterly oppos- 
jed a draft, has not been consult- 


ed by the government. Conse- 
when Chamberlain first 
announced conscription, members 
of the opposition vigorously 
heckled the Prime Minister, They 
reminded him that only a month 
before he had promised that his 
government would never intro- 
duce conscription, and they de- 
manded a general election, 

Yet next day, when debate on 
the measure gave Laborities a 
chance to really air their griev- 
ances, they had little to say. 
Overnight a chorus of approval 
of conscription had burst from 
the rank and file of voters. 
Huge Peacetime Budget 

The day before the introduc- 
tion of conscription, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Sir John Simon 
faced an equally subdued Com- 
mons. In 1916 Simon resigned 
from the Asquith Cabinet rather 
than approve the draft. This time 
he presented a budget to pay for 


conscription — the biggest ever 
asked in peacetime and twenty 
times the size of Gladstone’s 


1853 balance sheet, 

It totaled $6,186,960,000. And 
of this, $2,948,400,000 was for 
arms, necessitating the borrow- 
ing of $1,778,400,000. In addition 


new taxes amounting to $112, 
320,000 will be levied, 
Beside raising revenue, these 


were designed to do three things. 
First, by “asking the rich” they 
could soften Labor opposition, 
Second, taxes on luxuries were 
deliberately increased to cut com- 
sumption of imported goods. The 
tobacco tax, for example, jumped 
21 per cent, and heavy levies 
were placed on sugar and photo- 
graphic films. Finally, automobile 
taxes were raised 66 per cent, 
the levy on the Ford would be 
$185 — to reduce production of 
cars and encourage that of tanks, 

That night newspapers head- 
lined the budget story: We Can 
Take. It 
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MOTHER’S DAY. 


On Sunday, May 14, “Mothers Day” 
will be observed far and wide as a belated 
recognition of the great part Mothers have 
played in the scheme of things, past, pres- 
ent and future. 

In life's battles for fame and recogni- 
tion, and, in this modern day, in our pursuit 
of the almighty dollar, we sometimes lose 
sight of those who toil without recognition. 
Hence, it is to them who year after year 
give of their energy, counsel, comfort and 
devotion without complaint that life’s bur- 
den’s are too great, we must pay tribute. 

A figure inconspicuous is Mother, who 
bears the burdens of her little kingdom on 
her drooping shoulders with that fortitude 
and courage that seems to be her divine 
heritage. Bent and perhaps toilworn, she 
returns daily to an atmosphere supposedly | 
permanent with contentment. 

She asks nothing for herself and seeks 
only the leave to care for her progeny as 
circumstances will best permit. The com- 
forts of her loved ones, their joys and sor- 
rows are the wheel of her life; she smiles 
with them and weeps with them when grief 
swings its mighty baton, 

It would be well for all of us to follow 
her foctsteps and resolve that the lessons 
she has learned at the cost of her bitter 
experience shall serve as a medium by 
which we, too, shall inherit a forebears 
place in the world, and justly so, if for one 
day at least. 


BARRIERS TO NATIONAL PROGRESS. 


America grew to its present position as 
the nation with the highest standard of 
living the world has ever known because it 
consisted of 48 separate states which yet 
at the same time succeded in working to- 
gether for the good of the whole country. 
Like, the Three Musketeers, the United 
States was always “all for one, one for 
all." 

Today a perilous shadow seems to be cast 
upon this successful formula. It is the 
shadow of state trade barriers—“tariffs” 
discriminating against the products of out- 
side states so that home products may reap 
a temporary benefit. 

These discriminatory taxes take many 
forms, but are all deadly in effect. Their 
inevitable result is to produce retaliatory 
measures in the other states; and, if this 
trend continues, we may some day see 48 
states with high trade barriers raised a- 
gainst one another, hindering the free flow | 
of commerce that has been a main reason 
for our national progress. 

There's something distinctly un-American 
about that picture! 


— o 
THINK AGAIN. 


If, as some of our politicians argue, the 
steady and rapid extension of government 
control over individuals and businesses 
marks the royal road to security and plenty 
for the people, the totalitarian states should 
be veritable marvels of prosperity. 

In Russia, articles that Americans of all 
economic levels consider almost absolute 
necessities—such as woolen clothing, good 


leather boots, meat and butter for the table, 
and adequate furniture—are possessed only 
by the relatively few, the favored ones of 
totalitarian ‘aristocracy.’ In Italy, wages 
and the standard of living have been con- 
sistently lowered by governmental fiat, and 
even so common a commodity as wholewheat 
bread is unavailable to the bulk of work- 
ers. In Germany the government—spon- 
sored spread of “ersatz” foods and materials 
—that is, substitutes for rubber, eggs, but- 
ter, bread made of grains, coffee, etc., — 
testifies mutely to what is happening to the 
ordinary citizen’s standard of living and 
chance to progress there. 

There isn’t any mystery as to why this 
is so. As Harry Curran Wilbur has said: 
“Government is a non-producer, and has 
no resources save what it takes from pro- 
ducers, distributors and those servicing both 
processes." Taxes and competition, unJer 
paternalistic government, gradually drive 
the private producer to the wall. The na- 
tion’s resources are gradually used up and 
destroyed. The national income drops, 
while taxes rise. And the standard of liv- 
ing dies down. d 

History, ancient and modern, tells the 
story. And if you think “it can’t happen 
here,” just consider the expansion that ‘has 
taken place in our own government in re- 
cent years, and its competition with private 
citizens—then think again. 
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THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT. 


Appearing before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, now considering 
proposals for amendment of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, Congressman Clare E. 
Hoffman of Michigan said: 

“The great body of American people are 
sick and tired of being told by a few repre- 
sentatives of a fractional part of those who 
work with their hands, what they are to 
do and what they must pay in order to live 
and buy food and clothing and shelter.” 

Representing a section of the country 
which two years ago saw some of the worst 
industrial turmoi] which followed the adop- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Congressman could be expected to know 
considerable about the Act’s “contribution” 
to labor peace. He speaks from experience. 
And that experience has led him to urge 
amendment of the Act to eliminate what 
he describes as its “unfairness,” “one-sid- 
edness” and “inequalities.” 

Further, if we turn to the record, we 
find that the latest polls of public opinion 
show that a full 70% of the Nation is in 
favor of changing the Act. And this in- 
cludes a vast number of farmers, who own 
their homes and farms; millions of persons 
interested in the Labor Act only as a great 
mass of the public, and millions of workers 
who owe no allegiance to any national labor 
organization, 

The figure certainly shows that the peo- 
ple are “sick and tired” of the Act in its 
present form. 


Experts estimate management costs of 
running small businesses to be 16 times 
greater than those of large businesses. 


—— 


As the result of the constant effort of 
manufacturers toward safety, industrial ac- 
cidents are 61 per cent lower today than in 
1927. 


Europe’s War 


For several months after the 
outbreak of the World War, many 
observers firmly doubted that 
American industry would obtain 
more than a few additional or- 
ders as a result of the conflict. 
As a matter of factnumerous 
large munitions deals were under 
negotiation atthe time, but they 
were carefully shrouded in secre- 
cy. Just what lay ahead in the 
way of expanding American ex- 
ports was not generally perceived 
until March 1915, when Canadian 
Car & Foundry formally sublet 
to American steel and powder 
makers $23,000,000 of a huge 
Russian order. 

Reeently, rumors of another 
big war order for steel were cir- 
culating, and New York export- 
ers — recalling the secrecy of 
the 1914 deals—wondered if this 
country could expect another 
sharp rise in foreign sales. A fi- 
nancial paper announced that the 
British Government had given 
American mills an order for 
100,000 tons of steel sheets for 
air-raid shelters, with delivery 
due by June 15. (The size of one 
such individual transaction is in- 
dicated by the fact that March 
exports of all steel products to 
all countries amounted to just 
162,000 tons.) Accompanying 
that report were rumors that the 
British also wanted fire hose, 
shell rounds, and barbed wire 
(200,000 tons), and that the Neth- 
erlands would shortly buy Amer- 
ican steel for defense purposes. 

Keep Details a Secret 

Effort to confirm the “sheet 
jdeal were unavailing. Eugene 
Grace, Bethlehem president, told 
stockholders he knew of a Brit- 
ish inquiry for the galvanized 
sheets, but said if it had been 
booked his company was not a 
participant. Other steel company 
officials interviewed also know 
of the query, but refused to ad- 
mit completing the transaction. 

Next, a spokesman for the 
British Iron and Steel Federation 
told a correspondent in London 
that there was “no substance” to 
the entire story and said British 
buying of American steel was 
most unlikely. Such contradiction 
is understandable, however, as 
reflecting (1) the secrecy tradi- 
tion; (2) the fact that the Brit- 
ish are supposed to give the Con- 
tinental steel cartel first chance 
at English needs; (3) the fact 
that British industry has been 
eriticized for slow technical prog- 
ress and does not like to admit 
that American imports may be 
necessary. 

Finally, a survey among ex- 
porters of heavy machinery, ma- 
chine tools, and electrical equip- 
ment failed to uncover reports of 
sizable foreign government buy- 
ing for military purposes. Most 
agreed that foreign inquiries had 
improved recently, but maintain- 
ed they came from private com- 
| panies, 

Whatever the reasons, the re- 
port on March foreign trade, is- 
sued recently, showed that Amer- 
jean manufacturers already were 
experiencing better foreign vol- 
umes. Shipments of finished 
goods for the month were the 
highest for any March since 
1930, led by record exports of 
airplanes and metal working ma- 
chinery. Total foreign sales were 
3 per cent smaller than in the 
same month of 1 however, 
because of the lower value of 
agricultural shipments (in pre- 
vious months the decline had 
been 15 to 25 per cent.) 


Scare Creates 


Motion in Industry 


Sale of American-made goods 
abroad will increase—even with- 
out government military orders 
— if Germany, Britain, and the 
rest keep expanding armament 
programs. Because of rush arms 
requirements, Continental export- 
ers will not be able to promise 
prompt deliveries of other pro- 
ducts, and will thus lose foreign 
business to us. Late in 1936, 
English and German plants got 
behind on war orders and the re- 
sult was a spurt that pushed 
1937 American steel exports to 
the highest level since 1920. The 
lull in world business late in 
1937 eased the tight delivery sit- 
uation and our exports of steel 
and some other finished products 
slumped, but now the British are 
again falling behind as rearma- 
ment swings into high gear. The 
Germans are in the same pickle 
unless they decide to starve do- 
mestie industries. 
pam 


PYRETHRUM CINERARI- 
AEFOLIUM KILLS 
Ta INSECTS 


There are 4,000,000 types of 
insects in this world which make 
life miserable for human beings. 
But at last an effective weapon 
has been found to rid the world 
of these pests. The “Pyrethrum 
cinerariaefolium,” a plant be- 
longing to the chrysanthemum 
family, has been found to pro- 
duce an extremely potent insec- 
ticide. 

Every year the United States 
buys 15,000,000 pounds of the 
dried flowers from Japan at a 
cost of $2,000,000. Although 
Southern farmers have tried 
growing the plants, they haven't 
been very successful. Unless the 
dried flowers are used immedi- 
ately, they lose their potency and 
are no more effective, 

Experiments to produce a sta- 
ble and dependable insecticide 
have been reported by Dr, Ed- 
ward K. Harvill of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, New York. Combining 
one of the most deadly substanc- 
es of the pyrethrum flowers with 
alcohols, he obtained twenty odd 
substances from the plant poison. 
He then sprayed each of these 
chemicals on nasturtium plants 
which were infested with 100 to 
200 plant lice. Twenty four hours 
later, Dr. Harvill recorded the 
results. Some of the substances 
had not even annoyed the lice, 
but his prize product had killed 
65% of the insects. The newly 
tested chemical will “keep” and 
the research will be extremely 
significant to American farmers, 
for by it may come a synthetic 
super-insecticide to protect their 
crops. 

ot 


KNOW YOUR COUNTY 
AND STATE 


(How much do you know about 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin? These 
questions are printed to test your 
skill and were compiled by the 
Milwaukee Newspaper Index, 
WPA, for the Milwaukee County 


Historical Society. Answers on 
Page 8.) 
1. When. was Waupun prison 
opened? 


2, Where did Carrie Jacobs Bond 
live in this state? 

3. Who built the Laxey church? 

4. When was the first locomo-" 
tive built in Milwaukee? 

5. Who built the first house in 
Fort Howard, Wis.? 
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For a Free World 

A lassie of 16 years, pupil in 
one of New York’s high schools, 
asked by her teacher what she 
would say if introduced to their 
majesties, the King and Queen of 
England upon their impending 
visit to the United States, re- 
plied: “It gives me a great pleas- 
ure to be presented to the repre- 
sentatives of another great de- 
mocraey.” Admirable, indeed. And 
if this greeting can in any wise 
be improved upon it would per- 
haps be by using another expres- 
sion in place of “democracy.” For 
instance, it might give our school 
girl great pleasure to be intro- 
duced to the representatives of 


little surpri: 
government 
the country, as far as Scotland, |} 
in the case of Mr. Chamberlain. i 


was 


lini’s 


is 


day he attributed in part Hitler's |Ì? 
and Mu: 
dictators arrange to spring their] 
s while the British|# 
in| 


The 


successes. 


mostly away 


The dictators also take advant- 


Briti 


age of religious holidays, which 
are well observed in England be- 
cause they are religious and be- 
cause they are holidays. Musso- 
lini’s little operation in Albania 
executed over 
weekend. At that time the only 
responsible 
maining in London was Lord Ha- 
lifax. The other members of the 
cabinet were scattered at various 


ish official re- 


“another free nation.” country houses. Hitler has also 

Democracy is a splendid thing | treated the world to a number of 
and a familiar word, but bigger| Saturday performances staged 
even than democracy and much|While the British Cabinet was at 
more familiar is freedom. The | Play. 
issue of democracies against dic- oO 
tatorships has about it just the| yilady's Hats 
suggestion of the academic, the 

The blame for those funny 


studied. When the heart is really 
aflame and the blood mounts to 
one’s cheecks, one thinks of the 
old-fashioned spontaneous words, 
freedom against despotism, free 
nations against police nations, 
free men against slaves. 
pata 
Free to Protest 


Saying freedom instead of de- 
mocracy will be a help in dcca- 
sional perplexities. For example, 
Herr Goebbels and his kind are 
fond of being sardonic about 
American democracy and the sta- 
tus of the Negro, And in all faith 
a good many Americans must 
have asked themselves if the or- 
iginal episode of the world-famed 


fluence 
more unreal 
Lilly Dache, one of 
designer's of women’s headgear, 
claims it is due to the present 
anxious and insecure times. Judg- 
the millinery 
that have trailed down the years, 
must have alway: 

and perplexities 


ing from 


some women 
had 
from 
not in, then on, the head. 


This 


anxieties 
which th 


women’s hats this spring should 
not be laid to surrealism, though 
some have suspected 
issued from 
source, 


some even 
But Mme. 
the leading 


model: 


took flight if 


ay ae 


What a world 


contralto, Marian Anderson and|weitors report i 
her Washington, D. C. concert| Simplify labor 
hall bespeaks 100 per cent democ- | eooqs. Wool can 


racy. Candor forces the admi: 
that it does not. 

But if anti-Negro prejudice 
shows us to be something less 
than a perfect democracy, the 
finale of the Marian Anderson 
episode shows us to be a perfect- 
ly free people, People were free 
to express their indignation. In 
the police states there is not only 
discrimination, but nobody is free | 
to come to the defense of the 
victims. 


m 


no need 


varieties 


airplanes 


nthetie substitu 


skimmed milk. Rubber 
made out of sulphur or coal tar. 
Glass is spun into cloth for shim- 
mering gowns. Automobile parts 
and 
soya beans. Fertilizer can be pro- 
duced out of air, beefsteaks are 
ripened by violet rays. There is 
to ‘fear hunger, 


are 


World of Ours 


this is! Science 
inventions which 
and multiply 
be made from 
is being 


from 


made 


since 
tes offer endless 


of. food and materials. 
Yet, amid this efficiency and as- 


surance of plenty, millions of 

A 
À y people are hungry, ragged and 
pee o a homeless, and me s are 
Professional crities of England | worrying about the dearth of 
will point out that caste and so-|customers for their store goods. 


cial privilege make England 
something less than the perfect 
democracy. Admit this for the 


sake of the argument. It remains 
true that England is a free coun- 
try and the English are a free 
people. British labor today, in 
standing against conscription and 
imposing its will on Prime Minis- 
ter Chamberlain, shows that the 
philosopher Edmund Burke was) 
not mouthing empty phrases | 
when he spoke of the humblest 
English home. It may be open to 
the elements, he said. and rain 
may enter it and the wind may 
enter, but the King of England 
may not enter against the own-| 


Busch, 
Bolivi: 


What a world! 


te 


BOLIVIAN 


On July 13, 19: 
n of a German settler in 
took over the reigns of 
government after 
ignation of President David Toro. 
Last May-Busch was elected pres- 
ident, 
he abolished 


officially. 


American 


constitutional 
rantees and announced the second 
South 
tatorship in three years. The 35 
years old dictato: 
tions paralleled the program of 


DICTATOR 


Col. German 


the forced res- 
Two weeks ago 
qua- 
totalitarian dic- 


7s first declara- 


will without due legal pro-|the short-lived Rafael Franco 
cess, dictatorship in Paraguay during 
=o 1936: “neither Rightist nor Left- 


Those Week Ends 

Americans have long 
with the famous 
end, but it is doubtful whether 
many critics over here would ca 
ry it as far as Winston Church- 
ill did in the House of Commons. | 


had fun | 


it 


To this habit among British min- |erful army of 
of disappearing from their | ful of civil res 


iste 


lengthened: 
viser, Dion 
Italian immigrant and Minister of 
Mines and Petroleum, 2) a pow- 


t necessary to 


from economical 


Behind Busch 


ve the country 


sis.” 


two shadows 
ambitions ad- 
, son of an 


resent- 
milita- 


offices between Friday and Mon-'ry control of the country. 


the Easter |} 


that the in- § 


Umbrella Man 


Philadelphia May Day parađers, 
staging their march in the Penn- 
sylvania metropolis, ridiculed Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain and his policy of appease- 
| ment with this grotesque caricature, 


complete with umbrella. 


CAFFEIN MAKES 
TEDIOUS WORK 
INTERESTING 


Coffee can make monotonous 
work seem more interesting, “it 


was reported at a meeting of the 


Eastern Psychological Association 
of New York. 
Researchers had observed that | 


coffee had had an 
effect on people 
who drank “substantial quanti- 
ties of beer.” To disprove this 
observation, Dr. Joseph E. Bar- 
mack of New York conducted an 
experiment to show what ean be 
done with cofee. He assigned the 
task of adding six-digit numbers 
to 50 people. To 25 of them Dr. 
Barmack gave 2-gram capsules 
of caffein (slightly less than the 
content in a cup of coffee) and 
the other 25 were given caffein- 
less capsules. It was found that 
those who had been dosed could 
work steadily and rapidly, while 
those who had not rečeived any 
caffein were easily fatigued and 
worked more slowly. 


extra-strong 
unsatisfactory 


oto- 


J. EDGAR HOOVER 
PROHIBITE 


The Prohibition party refused 
to look upon repeal as a death 
blow because in the 1932 elec- 
tions, it had polled 81,869 votes. 
But four years later the dr: 
[could muster only 37,609 ballots, 
and the party's leaders decided 
they needed a national figure to 
[head their 1940 ticket. Roger W. 
| Babson, the economist, was 
[centiy told by J. Edgar Hoover, 
head of the Federal Bureau of 
| Investigation, that he opposed 
| the sale of liquor on the ground | 
jit contributed to crime. So last 
|week, at a dinner in Boston com- 


Te- 


jf: 


_|ing interest in Poland and Pol 


[Poles towards Nazi aggression. 


{|sightedness of the Polish nation. | 


kian rule, the former 
would now be under Hitler's 
| | dominance. 
Poland’s Stand 
The stand which Poland took 
in answering Chancellor Hitler's 


NEW INTEREST IN POLAND, 
POLISH AFFAIRS SEEN 


BRUSSELS, Belgium—A grow- 


is evidenced by Belgium 
newspapers which daily publish 
dispatches from Warsaw, Poland, 
and which carry the opinion of 


Countries in Western Europe 
are beginning to recognize Po- 
land’s stand and to speak of the 
courage and patriotism of the 
Polish army. The same Belgians 
who criticized Poland for her 
stand in the Silesian question are | 
today commenting on the far-| 


had stayed onder Cze- | 


speech and demands created a| 


sensation in Hitler circles. For | 
the first time in Hitler's expan- | 
sionist movement has a coun 
dared to say “No” to Hitler's 
policy of imperialism. 

Maps are published which trace 
the airplane routes of airships 
flying from Berlin to Warsaw 
and from Warsaw to Berlin. 
While Germans claim that they 
can make the trip in 90 minutes, 
The Poles are sure that they can 
fly -the distance in 40 minutes. 
In view of this fact, it is diffi- | 
cult to say whether or not there | 
is a German soldier who will risk 
his life to wrest any property 
from Poland. 

A great spirit of patriotism 
has also been aroused among em- | 
igrant Poles. It has been noted 
that Polish” groups are pledging 
their solidarity and loyalty. At 
their social meetings they have 
passed resolutions to support Po- 
land in the eyent of war. 


ote 
AIR LINE TO ICELAND 
REYKJAVIK, Iceland. — A 


senior officer of the Royal Dutch 


air lines arrived Wednesday to 
investigate the possibilities of 
opening an air service between 


Iceland and the continent. Upon 
the investigation depend future 
plans for the establishment of 
daily service and ‘continental con- 


DIGGING 


Hard work means nothing to a 
hen. e 

She just keeps on digging and 
layin eggs 

Regardless of what the businesa 


prognosticators say about the out- 
look — 
For this, or for any other year. 
If the ground is hard, she 
scratches harder. 
If it is dry she digs deeper; 
If it is wet, she digs where it 
is dry; 


If she strikes a rock, she works 
around it; 

If she gets a few more hours 
of daylight, she gives us a few 
more eggs. 

But always she digs up worms 
and turns them into hard shelled 
profits 

As 
broiler: 

Did you ever see a pessimistic 
hen? 

Did you ever hear of one starv- 


well as tender profitable 


jing to death waiting for worms 


to dig themselves to the surface? 
Did you ever hear one cackle 
because work hard? 
Not on your life! 

They save their breath for dig- 
ging and their cackling for eggs. 
Success means digging. 
Are you doing your 
the digging? 


share of 


oto——— 


PROBLEM GETS BIGGER 
AND BIGGER 

UNIONTOWN, Pa—Lasi fall, 
Robert Sweeny, a farmer, decided 
to keep a valuable bull calf in the 
cellar of his home for the winter 
because the animal was delicate, 
Recently the bull was too big 
get through the cellar door. 
reports said Sweeny hadn't made 
up his mind what to do about it, 
because the bull is too valuable 
to butcher, and the foundations 
of the house are too shaky to per- 
mit enlargement of the cellar 
door. Meanwhile, his problem gets 
bigger and bigger. 


SCREENS 


Window screens, combination sereen 
and storm doors, porch encloxures, 


kitchen and corner cabinets, window 
frames and all other millwork. 


Aug. Jahnke & Son, 


1990 W. Clarke Street 


Kilbourn 5247 


tact via the air route. 


Albert Bruskiewitz 


FUNERA 


2101 W. Mitchell St. 


L HOME 


Tel. Mitchell 1013 


Tessner Outboard Motor Sales 


JOHNSON 


1404 No.+1ith St. 


SEA HORSE 


iw D) 


Phone Broadway 1589 


See the New 


Johnson, Evinrude 
and Elto Motors , 
Thompson Boats 


D, 
TWE) We are the oldest dealers 


memorating the Prohibition par- 
jt 70th Babson | 
proposed the No. 1 G-man as the} 


anniversary, 


in the city. Liberal allow- 
ance on your old motor. 
We service all makes of 
outboard motors at rea- 
sonable price. 


OPEN EVENINGS 


4 
Poland Takes a 


THE AMERICAN COURIER 


‘Held in Poison Ring Deaths 


Bow at World’s 


Fair Exhibits; Stress Nation’s 


Traditional 


Democracy 


Kosciuszko, Pulaski, Pilsudski, Mme. Curie and Copernicus among 
those honored. 


—By LEO POLASKI 


Of immense interest to all Am- 
ericans is Poland's participation 
in the New York fair. For Po- 
land, the god-child of President 
Woodrow Wilson and the Ameri- 
can people, quaintly old and yet 
so young and modern, has with- 
in 21 years grown from a “baby 
republic” to a medium sized pol- 
itical giant among the powers of 
Europe. 

Erased from the map as the 
United States scrambled aboard 
it, now free again and conscious 
of its maturity, stability, virility 
and internal unity, Poland proud- 
ly takes its bow before the Am- 
erican nation. Poland is deter- 
mined to maintain its exhibit, 
come war or not, so assures us 
Baron Stefan de Ropp, commis- 
sioner of the exhibit, no less ten- 
aciously than its lifeline through 
the ports of Gdynia and Danzig. 

Rich historical associations be- 
tween America and Poland, dat- 
ing back to our Revolution, 
prompted Poland to build its first 
pavilion in America. History rec- 
ords the names of General Pu- 
laski, the undaunted cavalry of- 
ficer at Brandywine and Savan- 
nah; and General Kosciuszko, the 
intrepid fortifier of West Point 
and hero of the Battle of Racla- 
wice in 1794, when scythe, lance, 
broomhandle and indomitable cour- 
age of Polish peasantry conquer- 
ed Russian cannon and musket. 
A replica of a famous panorama 
painting of this battle, the orig- 
inal being 30 by 200 feet in size, 
appears among the exhibits. 


Exhibits Emphasize 
Democracy 

The pavilion has a Court of 
honor in which the democratic 
traditions of Poland are stressed. 
Original documents executed by 
Polish kings guaranteeing indi- 
vidual and religious liberties to 


citizens are shown. 
bronze monument of Marshall 
Josef Pilsudski braces the center 
of the Court. Seven large historic 
paintings portray landmarks in 
Poland’s past. 

In the Hall of Science are hon- 
ored Nicolas Copernicus, Poli 
astronomer of the 16th century, 
who “stopped the sun and pushed 
the earth into space,” Mme. Cur- 
rie-Sklodowska of radio fame, as 
also 240 other Polish scientists 
and inventors in the fields of 
physics, electricity, medicine and 
chemistry. Nine groupings of ex- 
hibits will give a graphie and 
visual insight into modern art, 
science, industry, social welfare, 


travel, decorative art, handicrafts ||| 


and forestry. 
Fiye Million American Poles 
Swear By General Pulaski 
Undoubtedly, 1939 will witness 
a nation-wide wave of “Pulaski 
Day” proclamations. Seven bills 


have been presented in the House | 


and the legislatures of many 
States have also been petitioned. 
The culmination of an All-Polish 
Week ‘at: the fair, from October 
10 to 15, inclusive, will be a huge 
Pulaski Memorial Day parade on 
5th Avenue in New York City, 
with 150,000 metropolitan march- 
ers in line, and as many more of 
the 500,000 expected Polish visit- 
ors to the fair, as the Pulaski 
Memorial Committee of New 
York can marshal, Mayors of 11 
towns in the United States, 
named after Pulaski, will be 
guests of honor. 

‘As the New York World’s Fair 
rolled back an even 150 years, 
with its formal opening by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt on Sunday, Pres- 
ident Washington took his oath 
of office, Kosciuszko had depart- 
ed for Poland, while Pulaski was 
dead, killed earlier at Savannah, 
but his undying spirit bade all 
true Americans to be ever vigil- 
ant of their hard won freedom. 


CUDAHY C. C. ANNIV. 
BANQUET A SUCCESS 


Short after-dinner speeches 
characterized the program which 
was presented at the tenth anni- 
versary banquet of the Cudahy 
Central Council of Poles on Sun- 
day, May 7 at Pulaski hall. 

Numerous public officials and 
outstanding citizens praised the 
Council for its work during the 
past ten years and wished it con- 
tinued success in the future. Mr. 
Augustowski, chairman of the 
banquet arrangements committee, 
called upon Atty. Leonard Las- 


kowski to be master-of-ceremo- 
nies, 

First to spéak was Thomas 
Kowalewski, the first president 


of the Council; former presidents, 
Albert Oleszak and Theodore 
Sass also spoke. A declamatory 
welcome was expressed by Eug- 
enia Hryniewiecka, after which 
president Joseph Kowalewski 
thanked all those who helped to 
make the banquet a su-cess. 

The Marshall Pisudski club of 
Milwaukee entertained at the 
banquet with four colorful Polish 
folk-danees: a Kujawiak, a tro- 
jak, a polka, and a Krakowiak. 
Raymond Brodowicz presented an 
accordion solo. 


The following public officials 
were called upon to say a few 
words; Mayor- Charles Casse- 
baum; postmaster Paul Młodzik; 
city treasurer Schrank; city 
comptroller Edward Minor; al- 
derman Frank Sobocinski; alder- 
man Milo Mikulash; supervisor 
Eugene Warnimont; assemblyman 
John Grobschmidt;  superinten- 
dent of schools Jones; chairman 
of the school board Kieran Ta- 
bin; school director Paul Benka; 
assistant district attorneys Frank 
Gregorski and Stanley Celichow- 
ski; atty. Roland Miętus, and 
Father John Stencel of the Holy 
Family Parish in Cudahy. 


Representatives at the banquet 


extended congratulations to the 
Council. John Golembiewski and 
Joseph Piotrowski represented 


the Milwaukee Council of Poles; 
Joseph Balcerzak the South Mil- 
waukee Council. Representatives 
of the P. R. C. U., the Federa- 
tion Life Insurance of America, 
the P. N. A., the Polish Veterans, 
and the Polish Women’s Aliance 
were also introduced. Joseph 
Kapmarski represented the Ku- 
ryer Polski and John Rapala, the 
Nowiny Polskie. A dance- was 
held after the banquet. 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVER- 


TIZERS 


A heroic |] 


iconfes: 


Thursday, May 4, 1989 


NUMBER OF CAMERA 
FANS INCREASES IN 
LAST SIX YEARS 


Eighteen million camera fans 
can't be wrong: photography for 
fun has definitely arrived! 

It is quite hard to explain the 
reason for the large increase in 
camera-addicts within the last 
six years, for in 1933 there 
seemed to be only a handful of 
people whose hobby was picture- 
taking. But with the perfection 
of the first practical miniature 
camera, John Public went camera- 
crazy. 

With this increased interest in 
photography, there was an in- 
creased demand for specific in- 
formation on picture-taking. The 
old formula of snapping a picture 
and then hurrying down to the 
corner drug store to have it dev- 
eloped became nil. Of course, 
there had been two (American 
Photography, est. 1870, and Cam- 
era Craft, est. 1900) magazines 


These three women were arrested by Philadelphia police and charged 
with complicity in the deaths of their husbands. The arrests followed the 
confession of Mrs. Carina Favato to three poison murders, Police say the 
j ion laid bare a huge poison-murder ring which, they declare, is 
responsible for nearly fifty deaths. Top left, is Mrs. Josephine Romaldo; 
below, Mrs. Marie Woloshyn. At right is Mrs, Agnes Mantiuk, 


S. S. POLISH REPUBLIC 
SOCIETY “LOG BOOK” 


The cruise which was sche- 
duled for foreign waters had to 
be abandoned because of the pre- 
sent war scares. We have all re- 
turned to our home port. The 
money we would have spent on 
the cruise has been turned over 
to the Polish Defense Fund, and 
we are ourselves here in Demo- 
cratie America. 

To continue where we left off 
before we embarked on our myth- 
ical voyage, meetings are held 
every second Friday of the 
month. At our April meeting we 
were treated with a rare pleas- 
ure which was a talk delivered 
by Mr. T. Jasiorkowski on the 
jevents that have led to the pre- 
sent European situation and how 
it concerns Poland. The talk was 
both enlightening -and startling. 

After the speech, an open for- 
um was held and from the res- 
ponse it was evident that the 
members were very appreciative. 

The last meeting was a short 
time after Easter and as was 
quite natural there were a good 
many Easter Bonnets on display. 
One was more regal than the 
other and Mrs. C. Podkomorska’s 
hat was very dashing. There were 
many others but this writer is 
not a fashion expert and there- 
fore could not do justice in try- 
ing to describe them. I would 
suggest you ladies attend our 
next meeting and look them over 
for yourself. 

Here’s real news, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Kolaezkowski were present at 
the last meeting. We hope they 
will attend more often. We miss 


Mr. and Mrs. M. Podkomorski 
and Mr. and Mrs. Chester Sta- 
wicki. 


On Saturday June 3, 1939 at 
the South Side Armory Hall the 
Polish Republie Society, Group 
2138 of the P. N. A., will hold a 
mammoth “Variety Night.” This 
event is truly worthy of your 


support because the proceeds will 
be shared with the Polish De- 
fence Fund. Dancing will follow 
the program of songs by the 
Echo Choir, monologs, and a one 
act play. 
Correspondent. 
=g 
SERIES OF LECTURES TO 
BE CONDUCTED ON 
THURSDAYS AT “THE 
POLISH HOME” 


Commencing Thursday, May 11, 
and continuing each Thursday 
thereafter, a series of youth lec- 
tures will be conducted at “The 
Polish Home,” So. 5th st. and W. 
Washington st. Programs are 
scheduled to commence at 8 
o'clock. Mr. Szymon “Deptula, in- 
structor of Polish at the Univer- 
ity of Wisconsin Extension Div- 
ision, will lecture today. All are 
invited. 


-gave very elementary 


which satisfied the needs of the 
professionals and the highly ad- 
vanced specialists, but for the 
average camera-fan they were 
too difficult to understand. 

Accordingly, in 1937 Popular 
Photography was created by Ber- 
nard G. Davis and Wiliam B. 
Ziff of Chicago. The magazine 
informa- 
tion on the art of taking effec- 
tive pictures and was put on the 
news stands to sell at 25¢ a copy. 
The response on the part of the 
public was tremendous, and a de- 
marid for 80,000 additional copies 
was received by the editors. To- 
day the current issue of Popular 
Photography consists of 180 pages 
with 56 pages of advertising 
ranging in price from $350 to 
$1,000. The present circulation is 
140,000. £ 

TWINS CAUSE PROBLEM 


MILFORD, Conn. — Confront- 
ed by the problem of choosing 
between twins with all A aver- 
ages in selecting a valedictorian, 
high-school authorities took the 


logical way out. Muriel Korach 
will begin the speech; Malcolm 


Dr. F. A. Lukaszewiez 


Dentist 
1420 W. LINCOLN AVENUE 
Tel. Mitchell 2082 


"America’s Safest I. 


Tie Ney SEIBERLIN 


= SAFETY 


DANIELS 


TERMS TO 


Come in today and see these 
three new and revolutionary 
patented safety principles & 


1 “Saw-Tooth’ TREAD 
2 HEAT-VENTING 
3 SAF-FLEX CORD 


TIRE SAFETY CAN'T BE IGNORED! 


TIRE 


18 MONTHS 


KI & CO. 


SUIT YOU 


401-407 WEST MITCHELL STREET 


Thursday May 11, 1939 


Fifteenth Anniversary Observed 
by Ladies’ Auxiliary Post No. 1 


Sunday, May 7, marked the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Council, Outpost no. 1, 
a ladies’ aid society which has 
pledged itself to help Polish Ar- 
my war yeterans in America, In 
commemoration of this event, the 
ladies’ of the auviliary marched 
from the Polish veteran's Home 
at 1625 South 10 st. to St. Cyril’s 


and Methodius’ Catholic church 
where they attended a solemn 
mass. Also participating in the 
Parade to church were: Polish 


Army War Veterans, Outpost no. 
3; Milwaukee Ladies’ Auxiliaries, 
the American Legion, Woodrow 
Wilson Post, and the Sons and 
Daughters drum and bugle corps: 
the Ladies’ Legion, Garrison no. 
90 of the Army-Navy Union with 
its auxiliary council, and the 
Harcerze and Harcerki of the 
Polish National Alliance with the 
drum and bugle corps of Gr. 
2138, PNA. Parade Marshall was 
Konstanty Kalman, dress com- 
mandant of the Outpost no. 3 of 
the Polish War Veterans of Am- 
erica. Following the church serv- 
ices the participants paraded to 
Polonia Hall, South 8 and West 
Burnham Sts, where a program 
was presented in the afternoon, 
a banquet and dance was held in 
the evening. 
Pledge Aid To Sick 

The Outpost no. 1 of the La- 
dies’ Auxiliary Council at its 
very inception pledged itself to 
Jend moral and financial aid to 
the invalid and sick Polish army 
war veterans of Outpost no. 3 
of the PWVA, and to cooperate 
with them in matters concerning 
the veterans, Polish nationality, 
and society. 

Financial contributions for wor- 
thy aims were numerous. Reci- 
pients of donations from the La- 
dies’ Auxiliary Council (Outpost 
no. 1) were the Kościuszko 
Scholarship Foundation, $300, the 
Pulaski Memorial Committee, $73, 
Polish national programs and 
commemorations approximately 
$700, Then there was financial 
aid to invalid and sick veterans 
in the form of $1,500, and a 
$500 donation toward the pur- 


Have Your Old Fur 
Coat REMODELED 


into a new 


Bolero or Jacket 


Peter's Fur Shop 


2132 Š. Kinnickinnic Avenue 
TEL. SHERIDAN 8138 


NEW RUGS 
FROM OLD 


—Reversible— 


From your old materials such 
as old rugs, clothes, ete. 


Made right here in Milwaukee. 
Quick and excellent service. 


9x12—as low as $19.50 


Ask for our NO Carrying 
charge payment ‘plan. 


CALL KILBURN 3029 
for information. 
Free estimate cheerfully given 


Longlife Rug Co. 


3103 W. North Avenue 


THE AMERICAN COURIER 


chase of the 

Home in 1931. 
First To Organize 

The celebrant group was one 

of the first of its kind, and since 

its 


Polish Veteran’s 


organization fifteen years 
ago, about one-hundred similar 
Polish ladies’ auxiliaries have 


sprung up in the United States 
and Canada. The present officers 
of the group celebrating its fif- 
teenth anniversary are: Esther 
Przygucka, president; Constance 
Banasiak, vice-president; Wanda 
Czarnecka, 2nd vice-president; 
Olga Spott, financial secretary; 
Pearl Spott, secretary; Stephanie 
Wawrzyniak, treasurer; Stephanie 
Pacyna, Helen Bielińska and 
Leona Staniszewska, directors; 
and Frances Dmoch, sergeant-at- 
arms. 

The originators ofðthe organi- 
zation and the first officers 
were: W. P. Meklemburg, presi- 
dent; Helen Budziszewska, 
president; Czesława Tyczkowska, 
financial secretary; Adam R. 
Niklas, secretary; Ann Graczyk, 
treasurer; Nmes. Kazor, Nowa- 
kowska, and Walkowiak direc- 
tors, as well as Miss Hibner and 
Anthony Spott. 


anA HIKING THEY DID 60.... 


The Polish Heralders of the C. 
C. of P. Y. met Sunday morning 
for a hike to Greenfield Park. 
Although the time designated to 
start was 8:30 a. m., some mis- 
interpreted that as the time to 
start hiking from their homes, 
and others as the time to catch 
their first glimpse of sunlight 
after watching the moon for many 
hours. In due time, however, the 
group was fully organized and 
covered block by block in an ef- 
fort to get to their destination. 

Louis Wierzba is like Ervin 
Tabatowski, who comes to every 
hike with his car — but its very 
useful at times. Blanch Tyryfter 
is now quiet busy displaying her 
beautiful engagement ring—Con- 
gratulations! “Why men go 
mad,” Eddie Kaluzny is sure to 
exclaim as he looks at the latest 
millinery creations. Everything 
blue except a blue disposition 
seems to appeal to Bernice O- 
bremski. Among her prized pos- 
sessions is a blue compact. Joe 
Johnson has his troubles these 
days — perhaps he doesn’t know 
gardenias are Cathleen’s favor- 
ite flowers. If there’s music, John 
Radowski intelligently remarks, 
“Just like Max.” We're not all 
as lucky as Erma Lindner to be 
able to borrow a bed en route to 
Bark Lake. You have to “drum” 
hard these days to earn some 
money is the opinion of Robert 
Jakusz. We hear Elmer Bartels 
has been buying some steak re- 
cently — not for eating either! 
Jack Morgan is now busy mak- 
ing plans for the next political 
campaign — more luck to you. 
Even Casey Kotowicz is now do- 
ing the jitterbug! Florence Czer- 
winski proved very helpful by| 
bringing a jar of water from the | 
“fountain of youth” to quench| 
Eddie’s thirst. 


ice- 


t 


SOCIETY COLUMN 


Dr. and Mrs. Leon A. Nowak 
will attend the May 17th perfor- 
mance of “The Royal Family” 
played by the Messmer High 
School Players, as guests of Rep- 
resentative and Mrs. John C. 
Schafer, who are patrons of the 


FLOWER-FRESH is the word for 
Priscilla Lone's complexion, and 
the lovely star of Warners' "A 
Family Affair" uses the greatest 
care to keep it that way, be- 
cause she knows that whether 
it's the eye of the camera or 
the eye of her best beau thot 
she's facing, a clear fresh skin 
is a girl's greatest charm. For 
keeping it that way, she sug- 
gests that following a thorough 
¢leansing—you dip a wash-cloth 
in your favorite astringent, wrap 
it ‘round an ice cube, and pat it 
gently over the face and neck. 
H's ie favorite formula for 
freshness, particularly in worm 
weather. 


MOTHERS’ DAY OBSERV- 
ED AT WOMEN’S AL- 
LIANCE MEETING 


A short Mothers’ Day program 
was presented after the regular 
meeting of the Maria Konopnicka 
Society gr. 116 of the Polish 
Women’s Alliance on Monday 
evening, May 8 at the lower Fed- 
eration hall. 

President Pelagia Wojtezak in- 
troduced the two program num- 
bers. A short lecture on the sig- 
nificance of Mothers’ Day was 
given by Emily Napieralski. Eve- 
lyn Orłowski recited A Tribute 
to Mothers! 

In reeognition of many years 
of meritorious service to the Po- 
lish Women’s Alliance of Ameri- 
ea, Mrs. Josephine Krzyżanowska 
who organized gr. 116 in 1911, 
was given a book, A History of 
the Polish Women’s Alliance in 
America 1898-1938. Mrs. Klu- 
czyńska, state president of all 
the Alliance groups in Wisconsin 
presented an impromptu speech 
in which she pointed out the un- 
Selfish devotion shown by mothers 
of all times toward their children. 
Guests from other Milwaukee 
Alliance groups were introduced, 
and the program was concluded 
with a prayer. The women play- 
ed cards, after which coffee, 
doughnuts and cake were served. 


ot 


MISS EMILY KOSCIUK TO 
SPEAK ON POLISH TOUR 


The Polish Republic Society, 
Group 2138 of the P. N. A, will 
hold its regular monthly meeting 
on Friday, May 12, 1939 at Max’s 
Hall at W. Grant Street and W. 
Forest Home Avenue. 

One of the high lights of the 
evening will be a talk on the ex- 
periences of a recently completed 
European tour which also in- 
cludes a prolonged period of stu- 
tions. Miss Emily Kościuk will 
speak. 

A social is planned after the 
meeting, so we hope all our mem- 


play. 


bers will attend. 


dy in Polish educational institu-| 


THE WOMAN'S SIDE OF 
HOLLYWOOD 


By Dorothy Sharpe 


The clarion call for vacation 
planning has sounded! Which 
means a lot of fair brows will 
be puckered over, what to wear 
(the all-important question), what 
to do — and where to go! 

If it’s a Dude Ranch you're 
thinking of you'll insist on in- 
cluding a sports outfit such as 
Barbara Stanwyck has just added 
to her personal wardrobe. An 
outfit which was inspired, inci- 
dentally, by a shirt Joel McCrea 
wears in Paramounts “Union 
Pacific” in which Miss Stanwyck 
is co-starred with McCrea. 

Copied in light blue gabardine, 
the shirt of the two-piece ensem- 
ble, with its side-closing and 
careless necktie treatment, makes 
an ideal blouse for spectator 
sports or “Dude Ranching.” The 
skirt is deeper blue gabardine 
and the belt of navy leather has 
a silver buckle with Miss Stan- 
wyck’s initials in place of the in- 
signia on MecCrea’s more mascu- 
line, rugged belt. Even the hat 
of blue felt, banded in silk cord, 
is a direct piracy from the Mc- 
Crea wardrobe. Original ward- 
robe, as well as the adaptation, 
was designed by Natalie Visart, 
designer on “Union Pacific,” for 
both stars. 

—o— 


What about your figure, girls? 

Do you have that “photo 
slouch”? 

All of which means that the 
first thing a pretty girl does 
‘when a camera is focused on her, 
full length, is to bend one knee 
inward and drop a shoulder! 

The reason for this, according 
to LeRoy Prinz, Paramount's 
dance maestro and guardian of 
the shapely chorines appearing in 
“Man About Town,” current star- 
ring vehicle for Dorothy Lamour 
and Jack Benny, is—quote: 

“The trouble with Hollywood 
show girls and women in general, 
is that they're all too hip-con- 
scious. They want narrow hip lines. 
That’s why ‘photo slouch’ has be- 
come almost instinctive with 
them. But what they don’t real- 
ize is that the normal male would 
rather see a girl with full, round- 
ed hips, any day. 

“But even more important is 
the fact that this habitual slouch 
is making them round-shouldered, 
tnd hollow-chested. It’s robbing 
them of chest development which 
you must have in order to be 
beautiful.” 

His advice to his girls was to 
“stand up straight, throw your 
shoulders back and your chests 
out. And leave the ‘photo slouch’ 
to the amateurs.” 


SKIRT AND BLOUSE REIGN 
OVER SPRING KINGDOM 


An interesting note is that high 
colors are selling especially well 
in all first floor sections where 
they are in close relation to other 
accessories. The most popular 
styles are in soft yersions with 
tucks, pleats, lace and frills. 
Short sleeves are heading the 
race with a few long styles sell- 
ing in soft-tailored shirts, which 
are more popular in white, egg- 
shell and other neutral tones, 
Pastel tones and white rather 
than the high shades are promis- 
ing bets to find favor in the 
washable blouses. The popularity 
of contrasting color belts is in- 
creasing the preference for tuck- 
in styles as contrasted with waist- 
line ties and oyerblouse types of 
blouses. 

Not one blouse but a wardrobe 
of them! Sheer blouses, tailored 
blouses, and washable blouses, are 
a necessity this spring to add va- 
riety to your suits and skirts. Is 
it going to be a navy chiffon en- 
tirely pleated, the pleats held in- 
visibly at top and around the 
shoulders, left loose below? Per- 
haps an overblouse of white silk 
organdie given character by intri- 
cate seaming and cascades of tiny 
ruffles scalloped along the edges. 
In sport types there are print 
blouses in various silks and ray- 
ons with pleated skirts of thin 
wools or rayon mixtures. Stripes, 
small shirting patterns, dots of 
all types, checks and contrasting 
monétones are all featured by the 
various stores. Most of these are 
in typical shirt types with lots of 
fullness and convertible necklines, 
some with high round collars and 
no collars. 


Fuff Skirt; Fitted Jacket 


The man-tailored suits see ma- 
ny changes over former seasons 
with the jackets longer than pre- 
viously; many boasting shoulder 
fullness through darts or pleats 
where the sleeve is joined to the 
body of the jackets. More color 
has been put into suits than ever 
before, Diagonal lines, self checks 
and plaids are all playing an im- 
portant part among the mannish 
suit fabrics. They are basically 
simple, but all of them offer some 
kind of detail. Tucks, two rows 
of buttons in close double-breast- 
ed arrangement, bow-pockets, 
stitch-pleat skirts, or something 
that gives that dressmaker look. 


And what's good, sound advice 
for Hollywood show girls, is good 
sound advice for you, too... if 
you would have a beautiful fig- 
ure! 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVER- 
TIZERS 


“701 


Free Estimates on Remodeling 


Call Mitchell 4123 


Store Your Furs at 
KUDERSKI’S 
Bonded Fur Storage 


SPECIAL PRICES ON NEW COATS— 
RELINING AND REMODELING— 


W. MITCHELL ST. 
ON THE CORNER 


CLEANING 
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Sport Potpourri 
By BILL BRUNON 
TRACK INTEREST 


Oftentimes the question of why 
track and field athletics do not 
receive the attention of multi- 

` tudes at the gate, comes up yet 
very little is done about it. Track 
and field athletics are the oldest 
and most wholesome sports on 
the modern athletic program, yet 
they are truly appreciated only 
by the participants. Essentially 
they are not spectator sports al- 
though they could well be such. 

Although it is true, that track 
athletics do not give the specta- 
tor the excitement of body meet- 
ing body, of bodily contact, they 
do have the potentialities of a 
very interesting spectator feature 
if only a little trouble is taken 
to make it such. 


SPORTS ATTRACT CROWDS 

Sports like football, hockey, 
wrestling and boxing matches at- 
tract the crowds because of the 
exeitement and thrills one gets 
out of seeing a man being tackl- 
ed hard, or a punch landing with 
crushing pressure on the chin of 
an opponent. Many attend these 
sports because of the color and 
excitement the event brings out 
in the vision of the spectator. 

Because of the absence of bod- 
ily contact in track athletics the 
appeal must be centered about 
the showmanship aspect. Efforts 
must be made to make the sport 
as interesting, exciting and ap- 
pealing as possible to the aver- 
age spectator. 

= 

VALUE OF SHOWMANSHIP 


Although showmanship will 
a lot to enchance the future 
track athletics, organization is 
just as important. Every detail 
in the program should be plann- 
ed out so as to run off the day's 
program with dispatch and with- 
out delay, following a natural 
sequence. The organization should 
be of such a type that the spec- 
tator will discount the old view 
that thack meets were endurance 
tests not only for the competit- 
ors but also for the spectators, 

—o— 
DIRECTOR OLDS SUGGESTS 

L. W. Olds, director of track 
athletics at Michigan State Nor- 
mal college and vice-president of 
the Michigan A. A. U., writing 
in the “Amatuer Athlete” for 
March 1939, states: “If the track 
program is to draw crowds and 
hold their interest certain tradi- 
tional events ought to be elimi- 
nated, suchas the long distance 
walks and runs. One or two 
events could be dropped and pos- 
sibly be never missed from the 
cumbersome field event program, 
thereby balancing it with the 
running events and resulting in 
a much needed shorter program,” 

It is the opinion of this column, 
that Olds’ suggestions be follow- 
ed through. As an authority on 
the subject, Olds knows what he 
talking about and-has based 


do 
of 


is 


his stand on past experience and 
spectator analysis 
N 
POINTS OF INTEREST 
In track athletics, several 


points of interest are evident. To 
watch a big track meet is likened 
to seeing a three ring circus and 
endeavoring to take in everything 
in all three rings. To add color 
te the program some of the local 
high schools haye introduced a 
ceremony of presentation of tro- 
phies and awards after the run- 
ning of an event in front of the 


CONRAD GLUB DRAFTS 


NEW CONSTITUTION 


After careful deliberation of 
several months, the Joseph Con- 
rad club, Polish social and cult- 
ural group on the Marquette 
campus, in a special meeting 
Tuesday night drew up a com- 
plete new constitution embodying 


in general the policies of ther, 
groups of its kind at the univer- |} 


sity. 

The main revision came about 
as a result of members’ aversion 
to the implication of tenacious- 
ness and nationalism which the 
groups original constitution tend- 
ed to give. Consequently the 
members ordered the revision of 
the constitution and insisted that 
membership be open to all stu- 


dents in the university. The main 


purpose of the organization is 
stated as being that the group 
serve as an organ for acquainting 
university students with the Po- 
lish culture of the past and pre- 
sent, 

In 


addition to ratifying the 


constitution at the group's last’ 
dis- 
cussed and decided upon which | 


meeting, a pin design was 
will be carded members on the 
basis of merit for work and co- 
operation within the organiza- 
tion. 

Other business included the fi- 
nal report by the business man- 
ager, Ted Rajchel, on the sue- 
cess of the group’s thespian ef- 
forts in its Variety Show and| 
Social. Te reported that the af- 
fair was a social as well as fi- 
nancial success. 

With the additional funds add- 
ed to the club's treasury, the 
matter of an appropriate dona- 
tion to the new University club 
room was immediately taken up 


and was approved without any 
objection. 
The group's final meeting of 


the year will be held, Tuesday, 
May 16, in the Marquette union. 
The business of the meeting will 
entail for the most part, the elec- 
tion of officers for the next 
school year. 


grand stand, in accordance with 
the Olympic custom. This has 
added much to the color of the 
meets and is a very encouraging 
sign. 

The sport is deserving of at- 
tention and a popularity which it 
does not enjoy now. 

SS 
INTERNATIONAL PASTIME 
The sports hark back to the 


Grecian days, as one of the oldest | 


sports in “existence in which all 
nations compete. It is an inter- 
national pastime for participants. 
Why not make it an international 
pastime in minor meets likened 
to the Olympics. 

The problem and necessity of 
its solution is uniquely the work 
of the directors of athletics 


throughout the country. Make 
track a spectator sport rather 
than an endurance contest for 


the spectators. 


Boats — Motors 


Dealer Showroom 


ineude, $99.50 Up 


Used—All Makea—All Prices 
TERMS as Low as $1 A WEEK 


| CHRIS-CRAFT 


THOMPSON BOATS 


Repair Service on Boats and Motors 


RUGGLES 


MARINE MART 


1313 East Kenilworth Place 
One Block West of Ford Plant 


OPEN EVENINGS 


Fair Welcome 


| 


Doing better than fair is this jolly | 
tar of the United States fleet as he 
| is welcomed to the Cuban Village 
of the New York World’s Fair by a| 


| pair of its dancers. Men and  offi-| 
| cers of the fleet are admitted free 
| to the World of Tomorrow. 


HIGH SCHOOL THINGLADS — 
PRIME FOR STATE MEET 


In the preparatory and quali-| 
fying rounds for the Class B and 
€ divisions of the state meet to 
be held May 27 at Madison, local 
high schools have a busy week- 
end ahead of them. 

Saturday will find Waukesha 
acting as host to East Division 
in what promises to be the most 
interesting program of the week- 
end. The East Division Tigers 


__| were triple champions last spring. 


This year’s host of contenders, 
however, provides a tougher ob- 
stacle tha never. Among the 
stronger contenders for honors 
are: Washington and South Divi- 
sion. Both schools have shown 
plenty of power in recent meets 
and should give the Tigers plen- 
ty of competition. 

The Catholic high schools have 
la busy slate marked up for them 
also with Pio Nono playing host 
to Messmer, St. John’s Cathedral 
and St. John’s military academy 
of Delafield. Other entries were 
still undetermined but the day of 
the meet will probably find sev- 
eral more entrants. 

WIAA trials for the state meet 
will be held at Whitefish Bay. 
Thirteen teams have entered the 
meet to determine the qualifiers 
for laurels in the C division. 
West Milwaukee, South Milwau- 


| entrants. 
a 


REAL WAGES HIGH IN U. S. 


The average American factory 
worker can buy more than five 
times as much electricity with an 
hour’s wages as a German work- 
er, and almost 11 times more 
than an Italian worker. 

i —— —Sto 

“Democracy is a form of gov- 
ernment based on the conviction 
that there are extraordinary pos- 
sibilities in ordinary people.” Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


jjand a few other ları 


| cranberry 


ing 
| 


kee and Cudahy are among the |) 


Anniver 


In the late 1800s, 
medicine was still crude. Doctors 
were doing fi work in 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, 


American 


class 


cities, but 
the country facilities as a 
whole were below par. Appendi- 
s was often treated with lin- 
seed-mea!  poultices, and some 
physicians recommended hot| 
packs for the danger- 
ous skin disease erysipelas Bleed- 
ing by leeches was still consider- 


led a good practice in some eir- 


cles. 
Immigration to the Eastern 
Seaboard and the resulting over-| 
flow into the West created a 
strong demand for more doctors | 
— and more doctors quickly. Dur- | 
one seventeen-year period 
alone, 114 new medical schools 
mushroomed over the nation, and 


į even these couldn't supply enough 


medical men. Many hospitals were 


sland the groups of qualified doc- 
j|tors looked across the ocean to 


|Europe as sort of a physician's 
|seventh heaven They knew that, 
if the United States was ever to 


” | citizen, Johns Hopkins. 


sary Shows Growth of 
Medical Center 


catch up, medical education need- 
ed a shot in the arm. 

That shot in the arm finally 
came from a wealthy Maryland 
The 
Quaker-born banker in 1867 in- 
corporated the Johns Hopkins 
University (which opened in 
1876) and the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, dividing his $7,000,000 
fortune equally between the two 
institutions. After purchasing the 
grounds of an old asylum for 
part of the hospital site, Hopkins 
wrote a letter to his board of 
truste stating that the hospi- 
tal was to be the equal of any 
institution of its kind in the 
world, 

The dream was achieved. The 
Baltimore hospital that resulted 
not only rates with any Euro- 
pean medical institution today 
but ranks No 1 in the United 
States. 

May 4th as the 50th anniver- 
sary celebration of 
starts in Baltimore, 
have occasion to review remark- 
able accomplishments of this in- 
stitution that officialy opened on 
May 7, 1889. 


VETERANS TO HAVE OWN 
HEADQUARTERS ON 
SOUTH SIDE 


Members of the George Wash- 
ington Post No. 2 of the Ameri- 
ean Legion will have as their 


headquarters in the future a 
large brick building located be- 
tween West Hayes and West 


Arthur Avenues on South 13th 
Street it was announced recently. 
For two years the Washington 
Post which is made up chiefly of 
veterans of Polish descent has 
contemplated the purchase of a 
home for: their own needs. Today 
that home is a reality. The prop- 
erty was once the t 
the late Emil Czarnecki. 
are several spacious rooms which 
jare well adapted to the needs of 
the veterans, and according to 
Captain Leon Košak, the interi- 
or will be remodeled if necessary. 
The Washington Post recently 
celebrated their twenty-year an- 
niversary of existence. _ Gerard 
Stachowiak is their commander. 


oto ——— 


EXCUSE IT PLEASE 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Fright- 
ened by a gunman’s note threat- 
ening the life of her husband, 
|Mrs. Walter G. Cox breathed 
easier after finding a second mis- 
ive on her porch some days la- 
ter. It read: “Mr. Cox — we are 
sorry we scared your wife and 
worried you. We got the wrong 
| Walter Co: 


BLOOD TRANSFUSIONS 
TO INCREASE 
LONGEVITY 


Many theories have been ad- 
vanced by doctors and scientists 
who have different formulas for 
prolonging human life. The most 
recent discovery has been made 
by Dr. Alexander A, Bogomoletz 
of the Kiev Institute of Biology 
and Pathology who writes in the 
April issue of Soviet Russia To- 
day. 

Dr. Bogomoletz recommends re- 
peated blood transfusions to sup- 


ply body cells with extra-fine 
nutrition. Besides the blood trans- 
fusions, the doctor pre-sribes 


good food, seven hours of sleep 
a night, and gland transplants. 
By adhering faithfully to these 
rukés Dr. Bogomoletz believes 
that a person can live to the ripe 
old age of 125 or even 150 years, 
unless an “if” decurs, an accident 
or sickness. 

Other prescriptions for longev- 
ity have been the drinking of 
fermented milk to counteract 
food decay in the intestines, and 
the eating of light foods until 
maturity when a normal diet 
could be followed, 


Dr. Jos. Rozmarynowski 


Dentist 
416 W. MITCHELL STREET 
Tel. Mitchell 4232 


CLUB ORLOW 


Crisp, Fres! 


PARTIES, 


2139 W. Mitchell Street 
| 


= FISH FRY — 


h, Tasty Every Friday 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC FURNISHED 


FOR 
CARD — PRIVATE 


Spacious Club Room 


Bar 


Tel. ORchard 9814 
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CONVICTION OF INSURANCE 
KILLER 


A Weird tale of witcheraft, poi- 
son, and murder reached its de- 
nouncement recently ina Philadel- 
phia courtroom as Herman Petril- 
lo, 49-year-old Italian olive oil and 
spaghetti salesman, was convicted 
for poisoning Ferdinand Alfonsi, 
WPA laborer, for his $5,500 life 
insurance. Four others — among 
them Alfonsi’s wife and Petrillo’s 
cousin, Paul — were being held 
on similar charges, 

Judge Harry S. MacDevitt ac- 
cused the Petrillos of “the most 
hideous series of crimes ever 
committed in this city,” declaring 
they operated a “poison ring” 
Tesponshible for more than 100 
deaths in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, for which they 
had collected upward of $100,000 
in insurance claims, Chief Inves- 
tigator Samuel Riccardi said: 
“There are 70 known victims so 
far. We will exhume 70 bodies 
and issue 70 warrants. The boys 
are all ready yita picks, shovels, 
and affidavits. 

Evidence already dug up dis- 
closed that the plotters — mostly 
using arsenic — had been active 
for the last ten years. Their for- 
mula rarely varied: According to 
authorities, Herman Petrillo 
would sell the wife of the pro- 
posed victim the idea of killing 
her husband and collecting the 
money. After the crime, Paul 
Petrillo would bind the supersti- 
tious plotters to secrecy by black 
magic rituals. 


ot 
EDUCATIONAL 
FACTORIES 

On Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 

bridge, opposite the Harvard 

Yard, stands a row of dingy 


buildings whose occupants thrive 
on the students’ laziness or in- 
‘tellectual mediocrity. They are 
the tutoring schools, where pro- 
fessional instructors pump enough 
knowledge into undergraduates 
to lift them over examination 
hurdles. Charging $15 for a 
twelve-hour review of a semes- 
ter’s work in any subject, the in- 
tellectual doctors serve cerebral 
tonics to two-thirds of the stu- 
dent body and gross $200,000 a 
year. They claim they teach some 
courses better than the university 
and a few professors agree. 

Every now and then someone 
at Harvard starts a war on the 
educational service stations, and 
recently the student daily, The 
Crimson, took a hand. L. Blair 
Clark, Crimson president and son 
of Federal Judge William Clark 
of New Jersey, announced that 
henceforth the journal would re- 
ject all tutoring-school advertise- 
ments — a step that will cost 
The Crimson $2,000 a year. 

The Haryard administration has 
Jong considered such a ban but 
hesitated for fear of the conse- 
quences. 


a 
CROP INSURANCE 


Fifty-two acres of winter wheat 
planted last fall by John F. Biggs 
of Floyd County, Texas. dried up 
and blew away during the winter. 
This left the farmer without a crop 
to reap, but he pocketed profits 
just the same. He received the 
first government crop-insurance 
payment — a check for $129.32, 
the cash equivalent of 245 bushels 
of wheat. The check was small 
because Biggs rents his farm and 
one-third of the crop goes to the 
landlord. The policy covered 75 
percent of his two-thirds share. 
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Get the Inside Story on 
CE Selective Air Conditions! 


SPECIAL DEMONSTRATION ALL THIS WEEK! 


© Irs beautiful—it’s thrifty—it’s a 
bargain! Get the inside story on why 
more General Blectric Refrigerators 
have been bought already in 1939 
than in any like period of G-E history. 


Ge! 


THE BUY OF `, 
YOURLIFE! , 


oO 5 b as È eq It’s the blue-ribbon winner of all 
ub-Freezi G-E Refrigerators—a beauty and a 
ezing Storage bargain that sells itself. Nothing px- 


perimental about the General Electric 
—it’s “built for keeps!” Both your 
food and your investment are safe, 


1 Seiective Air Conditions perfected at world’s 
greatest electrical research laboratories 

2 Stainless steel super-freezer with remor- 
able shelf 

3 Fast freezing, easy releasing Quick-Trays 

A Easily adjustable storage space, sliding 
shelves 


5 All-steel cabinet, one-piece porcelain interior 
6 Simple, quiet, sealed-in-steel Thrift Unit 
7 Forced-feed lubrication and OIL COOLING 
8 Enduring economy proved by 13-year record 
9 Thrifty im price, in carrent, in upkeep 
10 BUILT BY LARGEST AND OLDEST ELECTRA 
CAL MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 


G-E Selective Air Conditions 
place at your convenient command di 
ferent combinations of temperature ani 
humidity that keep foods at their fullesty 
finest flavor, preserve health-giving viet 
mins and provide the most practic 
low-cost method of food Preservation 
known today. Get the inside story, 


For Frozen-Food 
Storage,FastFreez- $ 
ing of Ice Cubes 
and Delicious 
Frozen Desserts. 
e 
For Keeping Fresh 
Meats, Fowl and 
Fish Market Fresh 
for Days... Quick 
Chilling of Bever- 
ages or Storing 
Ice Cubes, Des- 


SEE SEs New Sliding 


Shelves, Newlate- 
rior Lighting, New Pot- 
tery Dishes, New Tel-A- 
Frost and other proved 
features that make this 
G-E “the buy of your life.” 


SEE SEN" Quick. 
Trays that release 
two or more cubes st 
time—freeze up to 48 Ibs. 
of ice in 24 hours. General 
Electric's New Adjustable 
Interior Arrangements 


Why gamble? Get the refrigerator that has a sealed- 
in-steel cold-making mechanism with a record! 
General Electric is the origi- 
nator of sealed refrigerating 
waits and has built more of 


them than any other manufac- 
turer. The G-E Thrift Unit has 


z 


Also a Big, New 1939 
Thrifty-six over 6 eu. ft. ` 


r @tc. proved its economy and depend- All Steel 
iin ability in millions of homes. It Stainless Steel 95 
i e has foreed-feed lubrication, oil Saper.Preese: b 
cooling, acoustic mufflers and Sealed Unit 


ForKeeping Vege- 
tables and Green- 
Stuffs Garden 
Fresh and Storing 
of Certain Fruits. 
e 
For Economical, 
Convenient and 
Safe Keeping of 
Dairy Products 
and all General 
Storage. 


other features developed by 
General ic engineers tbat 
assure quiet operation, low 
current cost and long life. 


Liberal Trade-in Allowance, 90 Days No Carrying Charge, Cash Discount 
OPEN MONDAY, THURSDAY AND FRIDAY TILL 9:00 
TERMS AS LOW AS $1.00 PER WEEK 


Droegkamp-Inghram 


863 N. PLANKINTON AVE., AT KILBOURN MARQUETTE 5769 


4408 
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President Opens World’s Fair 
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Declaring that “our wagon is 
hitched to a star — a star of in- 
ternational good will, and above 
all, a star of peace,” President 
Roosevelt on April 30 officially 
threw open the gates of the New 
York World’s Fair to “all man- 
kind.” Sixty thousand people 
heard his brief speech, listening 
also to addresses by Gov. Herbert 
H. Lehman of New York, Mayor 
Fiorello H. Le Guardia of New 
York City, Grover A. Whalen, 
president of the fair, and Sir. 
Louis Beale, British Commissioner 
General for the fair, who spoke 
for the foreign exhibitors. 

The Presidents speech cli- 
maxed a day packed with brilliant 
ceremonies, beginning with dedi- 
cation of the Temple of Religion 
and a parade of 20,000 represen- 
tatives of foreign nations, sol- 
diers, workers, and civilians down 
Constitution Hall into the Court 
of Peace, and ending with a re- 
enactment of the inauguration of 
the first President with Denys 
Wortman, New York World-Tele- 
gram cartoonist, in the role of 
George Washington. 

Crowds Jam Streets 

All day, thousands of strollers 
jammed the sidewalks and streets, 
wandering through the 90 per 
cent completed fair. Throngs clus- 
tered about such drawing cards 
as the T-acre General Motors ex- 
hibit, admiring its moving diora- 
ma of the super highways of the 
future; the House of Jewels, with 
its fabulous $5,000,000 collection 
of gems from all over the world; 
General Electric’s 10,000,000-volt 
man-made lightning exhibit; ` a 


miniature rocket voyage to the 
moon; a 22-foot transparent man, 
and scenic reproductions of life 
in a score of foreign lands. 

In the 280-acre amusement 


NEW RUGS MABE 
FROM OLD ONES 


While economy is at all times 
one of the household virtues, the 
bringing of this admirable trait 
into play is particularly timely 
right now. Many ladies are try- 
ing to stretch the family income 
by having old or worn out rugs 
and cloth remnants made into 
attractive new woven rugs or 
carpets, 

It may be welcome news to 
many of our readers that the art 
of rug weaving is by no means 
absolete in Milwaukee. The Long- 
life Rug Co., at 3103 W. North 
avenue, is one of the few estab- 
lishments actually the only 
one of its kind as far as modern 
equipment is concerned — in the 
city 


ates 


Answers to questions on page 2 


1, In 1851 and immediately ten- 
anted by a “half capacity” 
population. 

2. Janseville where the Carrie 
Jacobs Bond home is now a 
“tourist” attraction. 

3. The Manxmen at Dodgeville, 
a religious group of a centu- 
ry ago. 

4. In 1850 and it was said to be 
the first built west of the 
Alleghanies. 

5. John Tiernan. Fort Howard 
is now a part of the city of 


Green Bay. 
NEW YORK. — Aaron Rirsch, 
a predental student, put New 


York University out in front in 
intercollegiate kissing circles, as 
of last week end — by kissing 
45 girls in 28 minutes, 


area, still not entirely completed, 
visitors saw promise of wonders 
to come. Concessions offered ev- 
erything from a mammoth para- 
chute 
from the huge Aquacade to- a 
penny slot machine, from the 
New York of the Gay Nineties 
to Ye Olde England of the time 
of Shakespeare. Here the average 
fair-goer satisfied his thirst for 
grand opera or slapstick at an 
estimated cost of 23 cents per 
exhibit. 


tower to midget autos, 


COMPANY K “ROYALTY” 
TITLE TO MALCZEW- 
SKA, PONIEWAZ 


Approximately fifteen hundred 
people attended the annual Ko- 
Sciuszko Guard (Company K) 
dance which was held at the 
South Side Armory Hall Satur- 
day evening, May 6. 


As in previous years, the at- 
traction of the evening was the 
culmination of the popularity 
contest, and the naming of the 
Company K king and queen. The 
committee of judges awarded the 
regal honor to Ruth Malczewski 


and her escort, Corporal Leonard 
Poniewaz, along with a cash 
prize of $30. In addition to the 
awards they have already receiv- 
ed, the “royal couple” will be 
guests of the Kościuszko Guard 
at Camp Williams, during the 
Guard’s annual summer man- 
euvers. 
——_140—__—_ 
A CITY OF TELEPHONES 


China, British India, and Rus- 
sia, which together have half the 
earth’s population, have only 
three-fourths as many telephones 
as New York City, which has ap- 


proximately 1,569,000, 


DECAY ENEMY 


Development of a chemical te 
be used for the preservation of 
wood against decay and termites 
has been announced by an Amer- 
ican company. The preservative 
is free from objectionable color 
and odor, and can be applied to 
wood without altering its appear- 
ance or other characteristics. 
ae ees 

In the production of each 1,- 
000,000 automobiles it is estimat- 
ed that the agricultural products 


from a half-million- acres are 


used. 


ag 
$1° down NOW puts you >» 
in this picture; on a glorious 


World's Fair Trip a 


-thrills-fun-comradeship 


Low-cost Prepaid-Expense Tour from 


x to San Francisco| 
Milwaukee 4, New York [e 


Here's 
vied 


Purchasers of World Fair Tours may deposit tour savings at 


MITCHELL STREET STATE BANK 


SESE E ae 
What You 
peers on fa? ae 


near your 
in the dining cor. 


1041 WEST MITCHELL STREET 


HOLTON STREET STATE BANK 


500 EAST CENTER STREET 


Boul 


of Milwaukee 


10 days—induding Los Angeles, Hollywood, | 
Dam, Salt Lake City and return) 


— Including New York City, Washington, 
D.C., Niagara Falls and return 


trough World Fair Tours, Inc. 


] $97- 
$63. 


To be sure of hotel room and money to go, 
send *L00, reserve NOW on this Easy Payment Plan 


There's an adventure awaiting you — 
unforgettable pleasure and wonder — 
on this plan offered by World Fair 
Tours, Inc. You can double your fun 
by getting up a party of your own 
friends. They'll thank you ever after, 
for the good time they have. Or, you 
can share the pleasure with congenial 
new-found friends you meet en route. 


No Tiresome Details — just fan! 
Traveling in comfort by the safest mode in the 
world—by rail—you haven't a care in the world, 
Seats “break down" to allow you to relax or 
Heep. Assured hotel accommodations in New 
‘York and San Francisco are under the auspices of 
American Express Co Most of your expenses are 
paid in advance — you just pay with a coupon. 


Reserve for me. 
(aate) 


Note: World Fair Tours, 
to accept or retain 


Payment Is Easy on Savings Plan 
You may pay for your tip all at ope time of 
‘with convenient weekly paymonu, entered in 
a deposit book. When payments are completed, 
you get, through the bank, tickets and coupons 
covering every prepaid feature of your trip. 
Don’t Miss It! 
Avoid the regret of missing this great expert 
‘ence. New York trips stari every Sunday, San 
Francisco every Friday. Get your reservation 
in now — got abead of the millions who are 
going — be assured of hotel rooms on the date 
you want, Got the crowd together, pick your 
our, make your first deposit — be sure of sav- 
Ing money enough to go. Get this spe- 
Gal. complete tour sponsored by World 
Fair Tours, Inc. of Milwaiikee — at 
à big saving on the ordinary cost 
ol buying as you go. Ask for tree, 
ustrated folder, with details, 


any person 


Tear out coupon 
—mail today 
-placos on World's Fair Tour leaving 
O New York [] San Francisco 


Enclosed find $$]. or more each) ax part of 


Price, to Feservation. 
Tabal callt 8: ange further payments. 
Send circular describing 
O New York Tours O San Francisco Tours, 
— Street... 
iia 


